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Section I 
PREHLSTORin 


Pre-Chelloan may bo taken as the bc'St term to tlenot-o 
the earliest stage of oviltnro m which men lived with animalH. 
The celt, the only kind of rude stone iiniileinenl-, wuh the tirat 
handicraft of the PalrcoUihio nuni in Itulia arui Burma. 
The Narmada cu'lt is of pointed oval shape. The OtKlftvitrl 
‘agate-chip’ seems to indicate a alight advance ns craftsman- 
ship from the Narmada oelt. All aueh inijihuucnts were 
used as the hunting weapons in the remote sige when nmii 
struggled very hard for exishmee. The eui’ly and iniddh' 
Palieolithio Indian sc'ttlemenlK jire tbuiid in tli(‘ Distriete of 


Cuddapah, Guntur and NoUore and the mughhuisrhotid of 
Madras. It is no wonder that Cudda])ah was found most 
attractive for the piimitivo settlers, Mon* limn 2d(i stieci- 
mens of ‘old Artefacts’ have been discovered hen*. The 
settlements of Indian AcheuUcau and IMoiiHlerian are fouiel 
along the Attramiiakkam stream of the tlhinglepui district, 
Early palaiolithic cave-dwellers were mighty hunters ami they 
acquired the knowledge of lighting lin* and* k(‘(*ping it. fii»ln'/.e, 
1 alicoiithic men were rude savages who Jiati no idf*a of huilding 
houses or huts. Agriculture was quite unknown to them, 
iiiey clotluKl themselves with skiiiH or gniHH-matH. SnehU 
and economic aotivities Imrtlly (h'velojx'd aiu<nig then?' 

Iho Nooliths largely settled hi tlu* Huleni, Miulura 
and Bellary districts. Like the Palsooliths, they were uiore 
vegetarians than carnivorous, dolour iwul more faKc-inafion 

lor tliem. I.hey lived mostly on the hilis and in the shallow 
sloping valleys. Tiuiy honoured the deimrtcd .souIh with 
tombs built of massive stones. Miudi is not kmmn ol the 

X belonging tr, 

this age ooMist of costly ornaments rath(‘r tlian artieleK of 

antiquities Imvc* hi'en ohtaiuetl 
Niarai, Bithur, AUalmlrnrh 
1 har X-lTObagli, Kara<‘.hi mul Baluehistau. Most fd' thJ 
copperluuls are heavy weapons. The Indian people. ul t4ie 

haaut^^* Tli'Z-xr '** ''^*ide t.hc' I’ului hilts as tluar lavourite 

W W, f 'I’fx'y wore elothea ami 

i rlin , weaving, q'hey usetl gold and ak» hronxe 

fmul n-P^ ' olephants for riding. TJie.y went 

fond of wire baiigles, oar-omanumte, brmr/.e dimktma and 
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necklaoos of atoao. Tho women were fond of dressing their 
hair olaboratoly. The excavation of the ancient sites at 
Haxap]ia and Mohonjodaro in the Punjab and Sind respec- 
tively has brought to light many archieological folds, proving 
tho oxistonoe of a grand Chalcohthio civilisation in the Indus 
valleys, upper and lower. At Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
wo have densely populated cities with solid commodious 
houses of brick, equipped with adequate sanitation, bath- 
rooms, wells and other amenities. Among the Indus people 
silver is commoner than gold. Utensils and vessels are 
sometimes made of stone. They have the bow and arrow, 
spear, dagger, axe aiul mace. Defensive armour is quite 
unlmown to them. Pish is a common article of diet and so 
are the turtles and other aquatic creatures. Tlio horse 
seems to have been unknown to them. It may on tho whole 
he regarded as Pro-horse age. The cow is of no account. 
Tiger and elephant arc fa, miliar to them. Iconism is ap- 
parent everywhere m Mohenjodaro and Harappa. The 
buildings at Mohonjodaro show no decoration. Crude brick 
was used only for foundations or for the packing of terraces. 
The waUs above the ground wero built of burnt bricks, laid 
in mud or m mud and gypsum mortar combined. They 
had their foundations, floors, doorways, and windows, lintels 
and arches, stairways, wells, fire-places, bathrooms, drains, 
roofs, etc., giving clear evidence to tho development of the 
art of town-planning. 

The Indus people cultivated wheat and barley. Their 
food comprised dates, cereals, beef, mutton, pork and poultry, 
turtles and tortoises, dried fish, etc. Their dietary must 
have included milk, vegetables and fruits. 

They were not only famibai with gold and silver but 
also with copper, tin and lead. Besides bronze an alloy of 
copper and arsenic was in use. Ssmi-preoious stones, e.g., 
rock-crystal, jasper, blood -stone, plasma, etc., were used for 
beads and other ornaments. Bitumen was used for water- 
proofing. Vitrified paste played an important part in the 
industrial life. Spinning wa.g practiscxl ni tho houses of the 
rich and the poor. Most of the Indus iiottery was wheel- 
made, wgU fired and plain. Spindlowhorls, fresh rubber, 
oako-moulds and toys were earthenware domestic articles. 

As regards the dress of the people, a male figure is scon 
wearing a long shawl drawn over the left shoulder, and 
under the right, leaving tho right arm free. Mon wore short 
beards and whiskers. 

The Indus pcoiile had for their games marble anil dice. 
Writing appears bs an art whicb is in extensive use. Tbo 




been the usual method. It seen likely (liiil the rMiiiiniitii 
of calcined bones were either ground to powdii’ and ('jwi into 
the river or disposed of in some other vuy, The I'Kainiilffl 
of complete burial are rare as also the priuitire of 
the dead to wild animals and then burying the iviiiiiuiita, 
ifaiiy,ofthoexcariiatc(lbonea, 

The Phallic worsliiji of Yoiiis, mule nnil feiiiiiie, phiyei! 
ostensibly an imjiortuiit part in tho r(%flui life of the 




Seotiof TI 
VEDIC 

Vodio civiliaation came to replace a matriarchal by a 
patriarchal form, of society. Father is the head of the family 
and enjoys as such considerable power and absolute right 
over all other members of his household. Father is the idol 
of family lift', tie is the pivot of household organjsahon, 
lording over liis wife and (‘hildren. Wife has a large share in 
the management of the househokl. 8ho is the mistress of the 
family, a partner in her husband’s religious duties and socdal 
obligations, keojiing the saoiod household lire, aud offering 
oblations unto it, from day to day’^ Without offspring there 
can bo no iiatcuiial tie. fii the event of there being no such 
offspring, the father might have had recourse to adoption 
but this practioe is disapproved in a l^gvedic hymn. 

Marriage is highly valued as an instituliion for the main- 
tenance of the family organisation and preservation of society. 
The marriage ceremony consists in the solemn acceptance of 
each other by the bride and bridegroom and the bringing of 
the bride from her father’s house to that of her husband. 
Women in !Flgvodio society show themselves freely btdbro the 
pubho in popular feasts, daiutes and on similar occasions, 
ffhero might bo stray oases of improtocted women who gave 
themselves up to prostitution. 

Each family consisted of a group of iudividuals. 
Branches of one and the same family piobably settled in 
adjoining areas. The cluster of such people or the assomblago 
of several individual families around a particular area gave 
rise (o a village or grama whose leader was called grdmavji. 
Such villages or family units combined together to form a 
canton of which the leader was called VUpati. 

The Vedio Aryans seem to have lived in villages. The 
idea of society based upon division of labour did not fully 
develop itself. The !^gvoda mentions four castes, priest 
{Bralimanu), fn'ince or warrior {Bman'ya)^ the commoner 
{ValHija) and ^tidra. We do not find any mention of a 
hereditary caste system, comprising within it the lower order 
of farmers, cattic^-traders, labourers, artisans and merchants. 
But the division of people into four castes based apparently 
on an organic conception of society was rather Brahmanical 
than Vedio. 



VEDTC 




In tho ;^gvedio and oven in later Vedie, figea, wi* find 
instances in which the head of the family jK*rforms BficriftwH 
and ceremonies for himself with his wife without any priestly 
aid. The growth of oompheation in aoeudy naturally tends 
to tho division of labour. The Rgveda refers to tlie inopusi- 
tion and gift of slaves. 

The Vcdic Indian stands before us perfectly well die^.^erl, 
caring for dress and creating an iiri of making dre»s. 'fin* 
garments are found to bn both tsolouretl jukI uneolouri'd 
Two or throe garments hcmou to have formed the usual drum 
of the peojilc. The eotton and w'oolion garments worn hi 
use; tho skins of animals too wore used os a clothing; mul the 
rich dress was inlaid with gold, Tlie I.lgveda spetiks rtf' 
splendid garments, dyed gannenta, emhioidc'red garuieniK, 
bridal garments, etc. Ornaments were generally inade of 
gold and included neeldaoeH, ear-rings, anklets and braei-lefs, 
Dressing of hair was a common custom among men and 
women. tShaving though not unknown was not (‘onmmnly 
done in tho matter of boards. 


The Vedio Indians appear to have lived mu inly on vege- 
tables and fmits. Milk and elarilied butter wcjV used .-is 
food. The flesh of goats, shoi^j), or oxen warn eatmi by tlienn 
The Veche Aryans thungli a nation of mefit-eftt.tTH * apjH*nr 
to have had a general aversion to lish, as tlu'rc' is no nutdion 
of fishing in the Vedas. 

the somaplant served as u h^^on^te snr-ri 
ncitil cliiiilti f lu'co iuou^Ih tt cltty \v(*rt* ukuhII^v tfik<nK *>iu*i* lu 
the morning, once at mil I “day, and tlie third tn llu* evening, 
liospitality wont hand in hand with botintv and wiw 
regarded as a social virtue as well as a neecssity,* 

The chariot race was a favourite divc'rsion of the pt'onlr, 
Xhe game or dice siieins to have* attraetcal gHinlilers. Peoide 
were fond of singing and daneing. Tin* praetiet^ ,d taming 
and guarding the tamed oiepliant was in vogue. 

sacrifices, the libation oomiated of fe«h 
barley, p^ohec grams, curds, butter and cakes. 'Phe dbfteH 
comprised varieties of cooked food, gruel, and iiorriZ. 
fried or parched grains of rico and fruits. ^ ^ * 

methods of th(^ disposal of the thuul 
consisted of burial, exposure and ciemation. 

of wmsisted in the maintinrMjw 

oCTw praised as tho most prociouH poratwions. 'fhe milk 

of food. iJom« 

asses, goats, sheep, dogs, camels, and huftalouH were kiS 
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to the Vedio Aryans, In the lives of the Vedio Aryans the 
horse plays an important part. It is suggested that the 
appearance of horse as domesticated animal was synchronous 
with the advent of the Bharata princes from Uttarakuru. 

The picture of the Indo -Aryan society as portrayed in 
the Vedas is that of a partly pastoral, partly agricultmal 
people who have not yet emerged from the village state, who 
have no knowlod.ge of life in cities or of the complex economic 
organisation which such life imphos and whoso houses are 
constructed largely of bamboo. 

Hunting soems to have been an usual practice. Pearl 
fishery c'xistecl in the l^gvedic period. 

There was the hunting of boars with dogs, catching of 
hons by snares and caiitiu’e of anteloiics in pits. 

Agriculture was an occupation of the iif'oplc. The hull 
was used in drawing ploughs. Channels were dug for irriga- 
tion. During the early \^cdic* jienod there was hardly any 
cultivation save- that of wheat and barley. 

There were different kinds of industry in the Bgvodio 
period. The tanner used the skin of tlui oxen and worked 
it up into strings of bows, leather-bottJes and strajis. Wood- 
worker, cairiage-buildor, and cabinet-maker were in oxisteuee. 
There were smiths or metal-workers. Sowing and weaving 
of cloth and making of mats fifom grass or reeds wore usually 
the arts practised by women. 'Phci art cd' sjjiniiing and 
weaving suffioiontly dovcloiied as liantijerafts. The art of 
washing also developed. In the same family the members 
were known to have followed different callings. 

In the matter of trade, the system of barter was usually 
resorted to. The Bgvoda mentions two divisious of the 
army of the Maruts, viz., the (jaims and the Vratas, both 
moaning guilds or corporations and incidentally their loaders. 

The viUages which wore scattered over the country wore 
connected by roads. In tho central portion of the village 
were situated tho quarters of tho village headman, the chief’s 
domains, and the meeting place of the village assembly. 

Por offensive weapons tho Vedio Aryans have the bow 
and aiTow, spoar, dagger, and axo, and for defensive purjioso 
they have the coat of mail. 

The Vedio religion is aniconio. It reveals tho struggle of 
the higher mind to got away from the concrete and to per- 
sonify the aggregates of virtue in gods and goddesses. Al- 
though gods and goddesses are many and various, tho Vedio 
religion envisages the oonceiition of unity of tho godhead. 
It keeps clear of tho practice of Yoga but the ftgvoda certainly 
contains some hymns that are defimtely philosophical. 



Section HI 
BRAHMANTC 


During tho period of iho later Samhitas aiui tin* Ornii- 
manas, the growth in tho complioatinn of riiimlH iod to tin* 
development of hiorarcsliy of fuiostK wlio l«‘gnn to amnnu* nn 
over-whelming importance' in tiic oatimation of pooph*, for 
they were thc^ guides through tlie wikiemw of sacriftckl 
arts. The Brahmanioal priests have lieen raiaed to the pow- 
tion of gods. A Brahmana is regarded as tin* vcuy euihodi- 
ment of aU duties. Mere birth in a flrahnuuiieal ininily 
does not seem to have lieemnc* the only tit It* for the cnjoymnit 
of all the privil(3g(‘H to W'liich a Jlrfiiinuina is <*ntith*<i. la 
return for his spiritual servioo a Brahmm is endowed witli 


extraordmaiy rights and privil(?ges. In no eireunwiant'i'H 
could a Brahmin bo doxjrivod of iiin property. Tin* idea tjf 
priestly ascondonoy was carried to a pitc-h during the sub- 
sequent age of the Sutras and tho K])icH. Side by .-dde with 
the ascendency of ilia juiostly elass, wo find in the Bmhmaiifi 
literatun^ th(3 tondeiKiy hi her olasseB to hardf»n thf'in.HeiveK 
slowly into castes. The chanol-niakeiH appear as a Hpcainl 
oasto along with tho The imjiortanei' ashumed by 

the priestly oasto during tho Brahmana period eouhl luct 
eclipse the power and prestige of the* jtrineely eluMs, for a 
Ksatnya m regarded as the* lihurma inearnatc in the AiUnttm 
Brpiwana. Tho [)rie.stly class and the elnss of noblea or 
princely class wore dklut m advantageous liosition in liio 
Vodic and immediately sueeeeding period, a position wtiieh 
the other two classes, viz., and Sudras, eouhl seldom 

acquire, the Budrus wore more and nujro redut'cd to a 
^bservient position. They were placed in tlic poHition pf 
momals at the mercy of tho upper three olaaaes. The Bfldras 

soeic'ty seem to have nu Btninl 
S nV.fr mmiitgv, ihv 

question was tho oonsiileration of the ehui 

OoiiHMh'raticin of c'Hhte 
SnarX iu’«vail in ibis matter. A pcTscm would 

S3 thr fg H ''wn eanti*. A Bmhmin 

S former were gradually d(*privc*d of 

Heir former indopondonco in tho Brtomana nenod, 

hemn r plantation. Tint eulUvatioii of 

P 8 mentioned m tho Atkirmv&ia and Sakijmifm 
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Brahvmw^ People were mainly engaged in tilling the soil, 
keeping herds of eattlo, tending their flock on pasture ground, 
and husking corns. 

In the Brahmana period there wore barbers, washermen, 
gatherers of wood, fiBhermen, herdsmen, huntsmen, profes- 
sional musicians and acrobats, keepers of gambling houses, 
charioteers, door-keepers, cooks, butchers, wood-cutters, 
olophaiit-keepers, foot-soldiers, boatmen, manual labourers, 
astrologers, merchants, traders, messengers, waiters, bath- 
atteudants and shampooers. 

Among the ])('TSons practising arts and crafts during the 
iir&hnmna period mention may bo made of the weavers, 
embroiderers, carp{‘nters, chariot-makers, 2)otters, black- 
smiths, workers m gold and jowelleiy, basket-makers, soap- 
makers, dyers, wine-distillers, actors, dress-makers, lute- 
players and courtesans. Women were engaged in some of 
the handic‘raa.s, as for example, baskct-maldng, dyeing, 
sowing, and embroideiy. 

The practice of medicine seems to have fallen from its 
original high standard and remained like a neglected callnig. 

In the Br&hmana periofl wo have the bc^gninmg of the 
metallic! currency. There wouo gold coins, e.g., ni§kci, mln- 

mdna. ' 

There woro woollen and sUk clothes and garments. 

It was customary to cntc'rtain giiests with meat of an 
ox or a goat. The sage Yajhavalkya is said to haves biscsii a 
beof-eator, a partaker of a typo of meat of both milch cows 

and oxen. ■ , . 

The Upanisads with their literary background m the 
Afunyahns woro thc! richo.st ju’ochicts of tlio early philoHoishicial 
thought. They esmbody an dlimm jshilosopliy in the name 
of BTuhiiwodda or Aptnawdyd and contain the germs ot all 
later Indian thoughts and religious ideas. The wide swciop 
of thought and imagination, all pointing to the coimoption 
of one single abiding reality, iiroceeds on a mystical insight 
into the* depths of truth. The Yoga^ practice or adhynlma 
yoga cannot fail to indicato the continuity of the rehgious 
tradition of the Indus Valley civilisation. 



Section IV 
PRE-MAURYA 

At tho time of the Buddha and Mahftvfra, tht>ro wort* 
four classes of people or tho four oaatcH, viz, Khattiyas* 
Brahmanas, Vessas and Suddas. 'Die Kiiattiyan 'WiTo 
superior to the Brahmanas. Biuldha did not lay imioh strew 
on the caste distinctions which, he said, wore mwaientifio. 
The Brahmins wore very proud of their caste. Bmidw, 
there were peoples of low castes, e.g,, OandillaH, Vonns, 
Nesidas, Rathakaras and Pukkusas, The (tandilUw an* 
distinguished from the Pukkusas, as corpHc* throwera irttni 
sweepers or metluirs. The Vimas were workt'rs in hamhoo. 
The Rathakaras wcue workers in leather, and the Niaad&B or 
Nesadas wore the hunters. 

In ordeir to prevent tho loss of (‘.nlmir tlirough intfr- 
mixture and to preserve tho national, racial, tribal or family' 
type, it was deemed necessary to imxiosc^ e.c*rtaiu rc'«tritiionh 
as to connuhhm or tlic rigid. 'of inter-marriage and ewnm-n- 
sality or tho right of (>ating togc'tlu'r. The re-marriage of 
women was not unknown. 'I’he birth of ehilcireu particularly 
of male cliildrcn determined tho position of a rnarritMl woman 
in her father-in-law’s family and her hapjaness in marrietl 
Ufe. Prostitution was in vogue. Royal Imrem waa lilltnl 
with maidens and women of all grades. 

Tho Purohita ocGU])ic(l a jHHiuUar ])0Hition in tho royal 
household. The office of tho Purohita wan not nooeasarily 
hereditary. 

There wore the haskot-makers, weavf'rs, leatluT-workerw, 
carpenters, metal workers, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, jewc-ll(*r«, 
potters, cloth-merchants, bow and arrow-makers, perfumers, 
tailors, dyers, fuel -suppliers, water-carricirH, houseiuijil 
servants, cooks, clerks, door-keepers, sontinela, dmin-ek^uuw, 
sweepers, elephant-riders, elephant-tram ors, chariot-tlrivei's, 
foot-soldiers, wrestlers, bath-attendants, wagon-maki‘r», 
naonoy- exchangers, dyers, washermen, gruHs-niitters, HollerM 
of sweetmeats,^ rice, fisli, wine, etc., profesHional aetowi, 
aorobat.s, magiciiarm, ballad-reciters, (courtcHaiiH, dancing girlii 
and slave ^Is. 

Hereditary craftsmen, or those who followed profcMionia 
caltogfl, G.g., architects, meohanioa, masons, butohora, and tho 
rest, orgpised themselves into various guilds, agreeing to b« 
governed by tboir own laws and customs. 
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The fields were oxiltivated by means of ploughs driven by 
oxen. Soil was tumod -with si)ado8 and watered by moans 
of conduits. Various kinds of crops wore grown on the soil. 
Rice was the chief article of food. Cattle were held in high 
esteem as a source of wealth. There were jungbs all over 
the country. Trees wore cut for wood and timber. Agri- 
cultural produces and industrial goods wore sold in markets. 
There were, inland land routes. A caravan consisted in 
some oases of 600 wagons and its 0010:80 was guided by a land 
pilot. There were trade relations between Benarc's and 
Uj^ain, Videha and Ka^mira-Gandhilra, Benares and Sa- 
vatthl, Rajagaha and Savattlu, Magadha and Sauvira. 
Foreign trade was eari-icd on by sea. T’he cjotnmodities sold 
in shops were textile fabrics, groceries and oil, green groeeries, 
grains, perfumes and flowers, etc. The havVius carriccl 
their wares for sale in portable trays. The vice of adid- 
toration was also not xmknown. 

Coins apjiear to have boon the chief medium of exchange. 
Barter was not the usual practice. There wore in use the 
lettem of credit and jiromissory notes. 

The early Buddhist texts refer to the four kiuds of slaves 
and there were instaiu^cs whore the slaves were bought at a 
high price. 

In Buddhism we find that the gods are broiully divided 
into three olassos: (I) gods by (jommon a(!C(']»tane(', (2) gods 
by origination, and (3) gods by purity, 'fhore were Iir(‘- 
gods, serpents, yakhhaa, asuras, Indra, Brahmd, Oandra, 
Surya, minor gods and quarter-gods. Hierarchy as developed 
in early Buddhism placed the four grades of Ar'i^.pahrahmas 
as the highest in tlui sealo. Ilio hierarchy as (jonta'ived in 
early Jainism seems to x>laco the Vemdnikagods as tlu'. highest 
in the scale. There were popular gods and goddesses aifiliatc'cl 
to the realm of the four lohapdlas. The Buddhist and Jain 
texts do not at all exaggerate? the state' of thbigs when they 
inform us that secular Brahmanism consisted in spells, charms, 
incantations, exorcism, witchcraft, occultism, etc. ^ In the 
6th century B.C. people were believers in the efficacy of 
pronouncement of benediction by the jiriosts and other holy 
persons, in amulets and the like. A vivid and fairly eletailecl 
jheturo ol the life of the ancient order of hermits may bo 
gatJiorod The tradition of hermit life was widely recognised 
as a well-ordered institution all over the Aryandom from 
Gandhara to Videha and Kalinga and from Kuru-l’afieida 
to Vidarhha. 

The Jatilas used to wear matted hair on their head, 
garments made of birch-bark or antolope-skin. The Bari- 
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vrajakas wore the wanderers who were teachers or sophista 
spending 8 or 9 months every year wandering about pr<*cisely 
with the object of engaging thomselveH in conversational 
discussions on matters of ethics and jjhilosophy, nature- 
lore, and mysticism. Like the Grcok-soj:>hiHtH, they dilf(*red 
very much in mtelligence, earnestness and honesty, 'rhei’f* 
were leading thinkers and one of them was no othcu* than 
Mahavira, the celebrated founder of dainism. Some of Uit' 
thinkers were wandering teacluu's, Hhavciings ami metidicanlM 
and differed from the Jbirivrajakas ns a (iass only in fchoir 
attitude towards tiio world and the t'xisting social and religiouH 
institutions. The Ajivikaa were the followt'rs of Makkhali 
Gosala, Nanda Vaccha and Kisa Sainkicca. The TapasHH, 
according to the Jaina Aupa^dtihififdrd, adopt c‘d the ruitti- 
prastJia mode of life on the baidcs of lh(' saen'd rivt‘r.<! typitied 
by the Ganges, d'hey wore either lir(t-wor«lui>j)erH. family 
men, or those who slept on the bare ground. They used the 
bark of a tree as their garment, and lived either cm the sea- 
shore or near water at the foot of a tiT‘(», fet'dnig on water, air, 
water-plants, roots, bulbs, barks, IIowcu’h, friut.s ami Neetis. 

The Buddha learnt the practice' of yoga, from the two 
great Yogis on his way from Rujagrha to Uruvedfw 

The early Buddhist irn'iidhia-nts bc'longed to n distinet 
religious order and school ol thought, in respec't of wltieli the 
position of the Buddha was tliat of a Founder of ati (jrder. 
Leader of a following, and Teacher of a band of (bllocvers. 
The Buddha and his first diseijdes ('nt.hu.siastieally Hturtmt 
the work of preaching tlm me.s.sage under the lervtmr’ol a new - 
born faith. TJiey stayed during tlus rainy scuison at the Dt*er 
lark during which tlio inendioants brought to the Master 
ardcint apphcaiitb for initiation and ordination from varioim 
quarters and various loctalities. ''I’he gre-at triumtdi was 
achieved when fclaripuUa and Moggalhiutt w.-m eoavmletl u* 
the now faith together with the half of the other foUuwem 
^ the same famous teachers through iho instrumentality of 


V,. acfmission of women into tlio ^akya Onh'r whh no 
novelty Women enjoyed equal status witli m<*n. Among 
the Buddhist moiidicants some' figured u.s pioueers, some hh 
preachers, chanters, learners, and (he Hkt'. 

^ <-‘'aclH'r, n greal guide, a gmtl 

(Modeiu IhiHarh in tlu' Mumffarpur DislrietV. 
He had a remarkable career as teacher for 30 years. He imd 

heir head, 30,000 female recluses with Gamlauft at tlmir 
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hoad, 1,69,000 lay disciples with Saiildia^ataka at their 
head and 3,18,000 female lay disoiplos with Sulasa and Revati 
attheic head. He lived thirty years as a householder, more 
than twelve years in a state inferior to perfection, something 
less than thirty years as a Kevalin (the perfected one), forty- 
two years as a recluse, and seventy-two years on the whole. 
Those who came imder the influence of his personality and 
teaching gave up the eating of moat and fish for good and 
strictly adhered to vegetarian diet. His great message to 
mankind is that birth is nothing, that caste is nothing and 
that Icarma is ovcrytJiing, on the destruction of karma the 
future happiness dojjends. Much importance has been given 
to soul, individuality and personality. The Jaina ethics 
has for its end the liberation or moksa. The three excellences 
are: right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct. The 
vows must be strictly observed by the monks. The tapa or 
austerity is divided into internal and external. Pasting is 
the most conspicuous form of austerity. 

Both Buddha and Mahavira flourished at the same time. 
Buddha’s life was well regulated and he assumed the position 
of a responsible preacher and reformer. Ho woloomud men 
of different faiths and discussed topics with them like a 
sincere friend. Self-exertion was the motto of his life and 
everywhere ho laid stress on solf-oxertion, self-control, and 
self-sacrifice in his preachings. Souse of duty and respon- 
sibility was uppermost in his mind. Ho never lost Ids tempm’ 
in hot discussions of the most difficult points of rohgion and 
philosophy with persons of different faiths. Ho never made 
a parade of his learning or achievement. Ho was never 
hostile to anybody, bo ho a friend or a foe. In his preachings 
and discussions there was a system throughout and the method 
followed was excellent. His life was a life of action, earnest- 
ness, wakefulne8.s, simplicity, frankness, sincerity, perfection 
and order. Ho wandered from place to place and struggled 
hard to reach the final goal. In his wanderings he came into 
contact with the Parivrajakas, Sramanas and Brahmanas, 
kings and peoples, and discussed with thorn various topics 
of religious, ethical, and philosophical importance. Ho gave 
up the path of self-mortifloation and sat down in meditation 
under the Bodhi tree till he attained the Supremo lOiowledgo. 

In his First discourse, he laid stress on suffering, origin 
of suffering, cessation of suffering and the path leading to the 
destruction of suffering. 1’ho formulation of the four noble 
truths proceeded on the basis of the doctrine of Dependent 
origination, accounting for the origin and destruction of the 
entire mass of ill. He asked his followers to adopt the middle 
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course which is oallod the golden moan in Buddhism, The 
noble eightfold path is undoubtedly the host method of 
attaining the internal purity of self which is nothing bill 
nirvam. Nirvat^a means annihilation of passion, hatred 
and delusion. It is the waning out of all evils and tlut 
diminishing of the vicious and the weak in man. It is 
no doubt a blissful state of s'anctification. Tn its negalive 
aspect it means the going out of greed, ill-will, dullneKs, etc. 
and in its positive aspect it means mental enlighteiunent, 
conceived as light, insight, the state of feeling hajipiiutss, cool, 
calm and content, peace, safety and self-masto^. It really 
means truth, the highest good, a regulated life, eormnutiion 
with the best, etc. It is the tranquil state, ft is secured 
from the worldly contact. It is the liighost eoiulition and the 
greatest happiness. The attrihuU'S td' Nirmna eonsist of 
absence of passion, destruction of ^irido, gc'ti-ing rid of thirst, 
freedom from attachment, and destruction of sensual pleasures 
and all sufferings. 

The religion which Buddha jireaehcd sju-oad far and witle 
and it has moulded the civilisation of countries and natiotiH 
of the world. It is still followed liy millirms of people in all 
parts of the globe. His religion has really served to raise 
India m the estimation of the (uviliaod world. 


Education and learning wt're much advanced. Itihma 
was regarded in the Buddha’s -time as the fifth Veda, and 
according to the Jains Nighantu was considcu(*d as tlu' sixth 
Veda. Kaatravidya or tho soienco of urehery or uiilifary 
science, and Tekiccha Rostra or Ayurveda did not escape flu* 
attention of the early Buddhists. The scsience of musm ami 
the science of eugenics and erotio were muoh developed. IThe 
science of ardutecturo too was known to the early Jalim and 
Buddhists. Folk literature, astronomy, astrolouv, arithnudic 
geography rhetoric, and prosody were nut neglected. ^ 

Tak^aSila in the country of Gandhara was an amuent 
seat of learning. Tho Brahmin youths, Kgatriya prinees 
and sons of bankej.s Irom Benarc's, Bajagrha, Kofela and 
other places were either sent or wont thcmiselves for icHrnin 



granting admission only to tho Brahmin youths 
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MAURYA AND ^UJ^GA 

Oanclr&giipta Maurya’a imxH*rial oity, Pataliputra, whicsh 
M'iiH ffnuuii'd in iho fitli (‘(‘nluiy R.G., wns dcfciuk'd ky a 
in.'iHwvi' liiribt'V piiliHiuU', [)ii‘rccd by sixty -tour fuiti'.s, adorned 
A\il.li /)70 towers and jirotceU'd t'xi«*nially by a ijioiul and deep 
moat, tilted l>y tiu- \^at,el• from the Son rivi'r. 'Cho royal 
palace ohietly ■conatruoted of tiinbcw was a magnifioont one, 
its gilded pillars being dccoratod with goldon vines and Bdvor 
birOT. 

A wooden platform about 100 ft. long, 7 ft, higli, and 
6 ft, () in. wide, running north and sotith, was brought to 
light, ^'he ])e(l('a(id.s at. Pritnlifuitra must have been of Perso- 
politau stylo. Tlic Mamyau hall disoovcri'd at the site of tho 
ancient city of Pataliputra corresponds with tho Peraopolitan 
hall. Tho favouralilo site of ancront Fritalijiutra made it a 
great centre of inland waterborne traffic. 

Tho Supeiintendc'ut of mdustrial arts was rospoxisiblc 
for fixing tho rates of wages. AU foreigners were watched by 
officials who provided statable lodgings, medietd attendants, 
etc. Deceased strangers wer(* deetudly bnru'd and their 
estates wore looked after. There' was the systomatic rt'gis- 
tration of births and deaths. Traffic in old goods either by 
sale or mortgage was prohibited unless sanctioiiod. 

Tlioro wore roiiortors whose duty it was to submit private 
reports with regard to ail that was happening in tlie town or 
country. The rigour of criminal law was very severe. 

The agricultui-al population was exempted from military 
service. There was a special irrigation department, charged 
with the duty of measuring tho lands and regulating tho 
sluices for allowing water to pass freely. 

Strict control over all classes and castes of tlu' popula- 
tion was exorcised. The roads were maintained. There was 
a highly organised system of espionage, A regular system 
of excise licences was in force. 

There was tho town profoct {mgaraica) who registered 
oveiy arrival in or departure from his jurisdiction. 

At tho time of Candragupta’s son A^oka enormous 
sums wore spent in tho erection of the costly buildings in 
furtherance of his new faith, Tho Rock odiefs of A^oka give 
us a clear idea of his Dharma, which consists in docility to 
parents, liberality to friends, non-Injiuy to living beings, 
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self-mastery, purity of heart, gratitude, fidelity, toleratiou, 
oompassion, truth and purity, etc. 

The powerful bodies of i)rGachers of Tndo-Aiyanism wore 
able to create a cultural atraosphero throughout for the 
appreciation of different forms of the Indo-Aryan Hpeeeh, 
The lofty message of DJiarma lays stress on ‘the dynamic t>f 
conduct’. Frequent meetings of the exjmru'nts of ditferent 
faiths for a free discussion and iiiterehang<' of tlurnghtH and 
ideas were hold to facilitate the .scheme of f.ol(>rfi(iou. AKokn'K 
efforts for the dovi'lojmumt of tlu‘ national art and architec- 
ture of India provt'd fruitful. The four llook-cut <'avc 
dwellings for the use of the Ajivikas in the Rarahar IlillH, 
with a vaulted roof, an oblong, rectangular or ciriudar outer 
chamber and bearing the dislinelive elmraet eristic of 'a 
bright pnh.sh shining tVom their widls as roofs’ mark a glorious 
beginning of tlu' eavc' arehiteelurt* in India. 'I’lie mono- 
lithic pillans .similarly mark a proud hegiiiaiug of the hialory 
of later Indian jiillars of victory or ensigns of worship, 

According to Asoka there, cannot be a nation without 
a true national feeling aroused and a nutioiml ehnraefcr 
formed, Similarly them cannot he nationality where the 
groiqi of people belonging to it does not esjKmse a common 
cause of Imnianity, cug., iiie idevatioii of human nature or 
the education of me, a to certain excelleaceH of elmraetcr. 
A^oka openly declared that he had asjiired in his iieart, of 
hearts to he a .servant of the land, and iluit he luul tried iiis 
level host to infuse tills very idiui into tlu' mind of nil his 
ministers, officers, and Hul)jec(.s. 

The promi ligation of th<‘ pruieiplc of the l)lmrma iti the 
form of a humanisi-d eulturo, was Aioka’s mission of life. 
It wa.s a simpj(‘ message" of oultivation and d(Wf‘lopmenfc of 
life-forces inherent in Inanau jamsoiinlily. A(5oka fully nuiliwal 
the true spirit of rationality and hu'man greatness ami he 
found it clearly set forth in the teaoliings oi the Buddha. Uis 
dedication to a humanised culture was on indireot amvici* 
to Buddhism., The BuddiuHt ('ulturc Higuifiecl t<> him tianiiouy 
and co-operation in human relationship. 1’liruugh a, hiding 
peace among (lilfe rent peojiles as a cardinal principle in the 
legiilatioii of human alfairs, the Buddhist milture eoidtl 
gonerato forces id' sorial adjustmmit and uuderstniiding, eo- 
oporatioii ami iut.egration. In the rmdm of peat-e Awika wiw 
the end of disinti'grutiug ami e.orrosue elements in the life 
ot a nation. He exiioumlml social philosophy of his own with 
a view to the promotion of the eauae of piety and duty a« 
among Ins subjects as among all men. As a rmil cultured 
man he approached the unGonc|uered borderers’ with a heart 
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full of Hympafcliy and affection. His officers and other agents 
■were instnicted in the spirit of his Dhurma in order i.o ae.hiovG 
his ideal through them. Much stress should not bo laid on 
the influence of the palace art tradition of PersepoHs and 
Parsaxgadse over the Asokan art. and architecture. The 
former stands as an expression of pride and self complacence 
of "ttie Aohamenians as victors and vanquishers of several 
nations, while the latter as an outstanding manifestation of 
the genuine human fooling for the otorual good of the world. 
Fuidinx wo aro begiiming to see more and more clearly that 
the latter followed an art and cultural tradition which was 
India’s own. 

Under the Surigas the Vedio rite of the horse saoriftco 
(^Ahamedha) was revived. A horse of a jiarkcular colour 
was consecrated by the performance of certain ceremonies 
and was lot loose. The king or his representative followed 
the horse with an army and wlien the animal entered a foreign 
oountjy, the ruler of that country was boniul either to fight 
or to submit. If the liberator of the horse succeeded in ob- 
taining the submission of all countries over which it passed, 
ho returned in triumph, and if he failed, he was disgraced. 
After his successful return a great festival was hold at which 
the horse was sacrificed. 

The Sunga dynasty founded by Puayamitra made the 
first successful attempt to recognise tlui poliiacal and social 
ideas of Brahmanism. The popular form of Hinduism as 
presented in the Epics, the Hindu ideal of social and political 
life as taught in the Manusmriti, the revival of ancient vodio 
sacrifices such as the horse sacrifice {Aivamedha), and the 
glorification of Sanskrit language as symboli.secl in tlie Maha- 
, hha?ya of Patafijali aro tho cMof features of revival of Brah- 
manioal influence in the SuAga-Ktova period. The early 
oflfioial language predominantly prakritio was in a transitional 
stage and its growing tendency was towards Sanskrit. The 
outer railing of the Bharhut stupa and the earlier railing 
enclosing tho Bo-troe at Bodh-Gaya with t]ieii’ numerous 
soulptmal decorations and ornamental gateways wore de- 
finitely erections of this period. Similar erections at Sarnath 
may be relegated to this ago. Some pillars wore made in 
imitation of tho monoliths of Aioka but tbo available oxamples 
of tho Sunga art go to show that already tho tradition of high 
polish characterising the Asokan art was irretrievably lost. 
The sculptures at Bharhut exemplify a folk art utilised ])y 
the Buddhists for the glorification of their religion. Tho 
stereotyped heraldic devices which wore undeniably derived 
from West Asian art appear to have no vital connection with 
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the subjeci-mattors of tlio Biidrlhiafc sculptures. ThertJ arcs 
no vestiges as yot of the HeUonic art tradition. The sun- 
god of Bliarhut has nothing to do with the Greek representa- 
tion of Apollo; it is typically the Hun-gocl of Uttaripafcha. 
The oldest among the Bharhut figurines are niaskcHl and they 
remind us of the JEgypiian art in some of their ehanteteriMties, 
particularly the frontal view, flatm^ss, drapery, awl lack of 
movement. But the art proeess did not renniin fitatinnary, 
Brom Bharhut to Bodh-Gaya it shows remarkuhle (‘Imngeh 
from sternness of inonustie, diseipline to Uvcdiiu'ws and vigour* 



HEOTicm VI 
8GYTHTAN 

From Swftga-Ktova and Neo-Mitiu age wo pass into iho 
pro-Onpla pt'ruxl thiving wliioh Indian cniltnri' (U'voloptHl undor 
Iho JogiH of tho feika-Kttahanns, K^atakarnis, ►SaluirfitaH, 
llchVfikuH and Kaikoyas. Horo wo find tiwi nortli-woHtom 
n-gam of India, liio vi'iy important oonlro of Grao(;o- Buddhist 
art, parlioularly in (huidhura. 

In Kashmir nunioroiiH moimnuuits wore orcotod by 
Kaniska who founded a town fhoro whioli sldl licar.s his 
honotirod nanio. Tho oeloln’atotl (kuidhara soidpturc's foimcl 
in larg(' num))ors in tho Ik'shawar disfcriet and noighl)ouring 
regions iioav amph* leslinumy to eonside'rahlo artistic merit 
to a inoddiod Buddhism, a religion with a oomplicatod 
mythology and well-filled panlhooii. 'I'ho flowery (Jorinthian 
oapitals provi^ that the Gaiidhara school was nu'roly a hraneh 
of the eosmopoliLnn Grsoco- tlomaii art. Tins Gaiulhara 
school reached its zcaiith of development in the 2nd century 
of tho Christian ora. 

The great king Kaniska was a patron of learning. He 
had a poet like Af^vughofiia and a philosoplim' liki' Vasnmitra 
in his court. His minister named Mrilluira, im>l)ah!y an 
exponent of tho BtUildiya dootrino, was a man ol unusual 
intelligence. 

Under the patronage of Kaniska a Buddhist Council' 
was hekl at Jnllaudar uudei* the jiresideney of Vasumitra. 
Throe extensive eoinmentaries called Vibhd^as were written. 
Hiuon Tsang says that the three Pitalras with tlie com- 
mentaries wore caused to bo -WTitten on cojiper plates which 
wore put in stone boxi^s dc'jiosited in a memorial mound. 
All thc!Bo works survived in India and they now exist in 
ChincHo translations or adaptations. Some of them have 
been discovered in original Sanskrit at Gilgit, particularly 
the whole of tho Viwiyajnf.ahi oJ' tho iHarumtivCuld sc'c.t. 

This ago witnessed the devidojiment of the thri'c' dilTeri'iit 
stylos of Buddhist art and architecture, namely, ilu' Gaiulhara 
or Gvaico-Bactrian, the Mathurk or Indo-ycythian, and tho 
Amaravati or Tndo-Roman. The Jauia art and archiiecturo 
of Mathura belong to the same Indo-Scythian stylo. A 
now cavo-architcctui’c clovoloped in Northern India under tho 
patronage of tho Neo-Mitras and in youl/hern and VVostorn 
India under tho patronage of tho yatakarnis, Tho Ikijvfikiis 
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and Kaikoyas wnro the patrons of ilie Buddliinl art ain! 
learning in the Lower K|»nll Valley, at Amaravatl, Jagayya* 
peta and Nagarjiinikonda, The ui vision of llie iFaiitaft Into 
two separate sects of tiio SveiAmbaras anti Oigamliaras, and 
the vigorous career of several Budtlhist serte miti scficKiIs of 
thought in both Northern and Southern Lulia fndoim to I his 
period. Her© we are to notice the beginning of the Afaini) ana 
form of Buddhism along with the luystie eidt of the Hreie) 
Society (Ouhyasamaja), In the roek tet! eaves (-aiwed to he 
made by th(' .Taina King Kliuravelu, liis chief t|U£‘en, itut and 
officers, was laid the foinulation of the OnWn aid aral 
architecture. Kharaveln is l(iif)wu to have fjelped tin* pi'Jiple 
of Orissa in repairing the then cM.'siiiig J)eva*iempleH m iiho 
to have built a grand Palace of Victory ami a niagiiilir’eul 
and costly religious e(lifie(‘. While Prakrit eontimird to Ik* 
insoriptional hingiiagi' in Southeru nial KuKtera India, the 
official language, was Sansbit in the Mkhllc {tmmtry and 
Western India, The lirat Sanskrit document of AAl Idff 


is the Junagacl rook iuHcnjition of llmlmdaman I Thm 
expressly boars testimony to tlu^ (li'V<‘kt|im(Mit of Indimi 
poetics and dramaturgy. A.svaghc).sfi the jioet pavnl the uav 
for both Bliasii and^ Kfilidasa througli his klivyaa and Urfima. 
llui siiti'as ot the six sy, stems ot {liudu Philosopliv, the prfe 
ductioii of the Bhagavad (htu, tin* jMmmdid dklwlm of 
Nagbjima, and the Jaina treatise of tlmliavafi (■(*!« Idni' to 
speak of the richness andjariety of the (idtumi dcvcdo}imcni 
of this iinpoiiaiit trausitioual and lorinativc ugu'* Heic one 
can trace the infant stage o( Indian logic and theory tjf know- 
ledge. Vatsayana's Kmmfdm (scicnct' of erotica) and 
buSrutas groat treatise on surgery speak eioinumtlv' ol' the 
advancement ot sciontifio knowledge. 



SiiOTioisr VTI 
GUPTA 

Tlie imperial Gupta period was chiefly a period of the 
development of Hindu oulturo and civilisation. Gupta coins 
and inscriptions rcfcn* to Vcdie sacrifice's which dcftnitely 
point (nit. that tlm liraliinanical religion consith'rahly dovc- 
fojjtal imticr the (luplas. 'Dio signs of Garutld a7ul Lahsmi 
on tlio oftioial records indicate that the Guptp were ardent 
Vaifnavas, It is evident from a Gupta inscription that the 
solar worship formed a prominent f(>aturo in tlui Hindu 
religion* Some of the Gupta imoriptions record grants of 
villages and lands to Tlrfthmanas. Donations are said to 
have hceii givcui for tlie niuintmianee of tomplos* The 
majority of in,-' riplicn'^ 1 1 . .longing to the Gupta period are 
Brahmaiiioal in ciian'c ter. San^rit was ado()tod as the 
language of the insoriptionH instead of Pali or other Prakrits, 
National life was very much influeucod by Brahmanism. 
The Gupta sovereigns were remarkably tolerant towards 
other reUgiona. The Gupta kings patronised two other 
contemporary religions, Buddhism and Jainism, in a variety 
of ways. It was with the iiermission of Samudragupta that 
his Cfoylon oontemporaiy, king Siri \Tcgl,avann;i, buiU. 
magnificent vihara at BodhgayS; for tin* tnonks trorn (k'yloii. 
The inscriptions of Kiunaragupta il ani I Bii'lluiguiu.. icIci i.o 
the images of Buddha sot uj) at Sarnath._ Vasuvandhu and 
his brother Asanga developed Yogficflra philosophy along with 
the Vaibha^ika system of Ahhidhai'ina. The earlier form 
of Mahayana called BodhisaUmmya was properly systema- 
tised. During this period very few Jaina inscriptions arc 
available. An inscription of Kumaragupta I records the 
sottjug up of ail imago of a Jaina Glfrthahkara at Mathura. 

As regards loarning, the Mahabharata ri'aolual it.s linal 
shape and form. Sanskrit xuose and jKietiy are seen to have 
been handled with groat mastery. Hari^e.na, Varahamthira, 
Kalidasa and Vasula may bo incntioued as ornariie.iitH of the 
Gupta period. The Gupta period is iho AugUHl.an age for the 
dovclojunent of kavyas and dramas, astronomy and astrology, 
philosophy and mathematics, logic and opistcmology, arehi- 
teoturo, sculjituro atid " ■'•''1 v".r''us arts and oralis. 

The final redaction of ' ■ ' ' ' was made in this 

age. Dimiaga founded the modiaival school of Indian logic 
and gave a systematic shape to the Indian theory of know- 
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ledge. Varahamihira produoed hia masterly treiitw cm 
astronomy and astrology. iryabha||a wrote hi« iS'iiffi* 
siMUnk and proved that the earth moves round tlie »in 
forestalling Galiloo. Kumiriiahhatta immensely diwelofad 
the Pummtm'ffisa into eriUeal philosophy of rfHhofloi 
Brahmanism. VyHaa wrote his commentary on tli*' Votj.i 
system of PataftjaH. The Jain Igama was rehearwd tor tlie 
last time at Talabhl and oanoniaed. Th(^ Digarnbam JaiiwH 
came to have tho ^alhlim^pma as their great bw)k of 
authority. BuddhaghoHfi and Buddhadatta fluttriihd as 
two great exponentH of Pali Buddhism. 

The corporation of guild^prwidente, tradera, and efnVfs 
of groups of artisans was in existence. The Basarli «'ak 
give us ample information about the provineial and mmiiejpid 
administration as well as the eeoiioiuic organisniiou in the 
province of Tirabliiikti. During the. riik' of the (tnptas the 
department ol' military &anoe was separated from that of 
civil linanee. When a village was granted to any |K?rson or 
community, tho villagera wero reepured nt)i only to render 
general obodionoe to the donees but also to pH,v them the 
usual dues from tho village. 

^ The grants of rdigious nature wero usually per|Hdm4 
heritable, and exempt from several customary btmleiw of the 
village. 

Tho weight of ooma remainod unchanged evf*n during 
emergency. 



SUCTIOH VIII 
LATEII MEDIAEVAL 

At tlio time of Har.^a, tho famous ChinoRo lulgrim Hiuen 
Taang visited India and saw several Buddhist monasteries. 
The most distinguished centre of learning was Nalanda which 
aocommodalod i('u thmisand students. Har^a’s gilt to the 
university was a vihdra or a temple of brass or bronxe 
about too ft. m lieight. Tho teachers tmd “il\id\ i is 
at Nalanda were oxponcMits or followers of (llll"l■nlt .‘-(hooli 
of thought and wore always meeting in aidraatecl debates and 
disoussions which so largely contributed to ilie develoximcnt 
of the intellectual life of the University. Tho University 
claimed feilahhadra, Jfianaeandru, Hthiramati, Gunamati, 
Cantlrapala, and Uharmapala as the most distinguished 
scholars and teachers. Many secular and religious subjects 
were taught here. The hermitage of the Jain sago Diva- 
karamitra was another seat of learning. 

Tho most important poinilar deities of Brahmanictal 
rohgion at tho time wore Vi^uu, 6iva and Suiya. 

I'lar^a forcibly secured from Kashmore the tooth-relic 
of tho Buddha which he enshrined in a monast('ry built by 
him to tho west of Kanauj. 

Harga was noted for his jnirsuit and patronage of learmng. 
He was endowed with poetical skill aiuL originality and wide 
learning. Bana, tho author of Harsacarita and Kadambari, 
was the most distinguislual of his literary pi’otc'ges. 
was a dramatist of no mean order. '^I’lie dramas of liatndvaM, 
Pnya^fHha and Ndgunanda, am generally attributiyl to 
him. He wonderfully devoted himself to tho task of dexiicting 
the emotions of solf-sacrificie, charity, and niagnanimity in 
las Ndgdnanda. . . 

At the time of Harsa the cities wore enclost'd within 
quadrangular walls, broad and liigdi. The walls were 
generally built of bricks hut the walls oi houRcs and enelosuroH 
wore made up of bamboo or wood. Tho houses of th(!i poor, 
thatched with, oommoii grass, wore of brick or boardB. Hxuen 
Tsang considers tho architecture of the public buildmgB, 
Buddhist inonaBteries, to bo most remarkable. Amonf the 
furniture tliero were corded Ixmches, tho franieR ol tho seats 
were carved in different ways according to different tastes. 
There existed tho idea of town-] ilani dug. Industrial liio 
was organised on the basis of castes and coipiorations or 
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guilds. The Brahmins had no part in the iiuhiHtrial lift* 
of the country. I’rade and agriculture wore in the haiui« of 
the Vai.4ya0 an<l v^Qdras resiJeotively. 

There were various kinds of doth then imed, e.g., linen 
cloth, woollen cloth, inner clothing, cuiter attire, etc. Women 
used to wear long robes. Onminents were, freely ie,ed hy 
the Icings. 

flocioty which was based on e,aKt(‘S was govt^med hy il*, 
rules. Thoro wore four e-aates forming four cluHweh of variou.** 
degrees of ceremonial purity. 'rht> Kh^atriyan autl Brahmin« 
aooordhig to Iliiieu Tsaiig, were dean and imosknitathnw, 
pure, and simple. 

There wore bards, snake^doetors, goldsniitlis, pninterH, 
musicians, pipers, Bham])ooera, danc'ing girls, jugglers and 
.scribes There wore also Ihcatri's, inu.sii'al .s.iltioiis mjd 
picture galleries. 

Wonu'u ol higher classes wont in for cdueatiou and did 
not live, iu complete soclusion. Admission into the rtival 
harem does not seem to bo veiy Mt.rict. 'Flu' custom of mti 
or the voluntary sdf-immohitiou of widous tut the fumovil 
XJyres of their hushamlH was then known. Queen 
was the host exaiujtlo of ji, AVd,i ch'seribod by Jliliiubhatta' 

H('a-v()yag(tH wen‘ eommoii. The faeilities of slujiping 
or navigation wore culled lor by the needs of eommereinl and 
cmltui'si iut(*.roourso between thc^ oountries. 'There was a 
brisk export of goocl.s hotween India and eonntrieh Iievoud 
her horde, is, 


eeutury A.D. a ddeftain 
named UopMa was elected king of Bengal Ko wtw a riioua 
Buddhist and founded a great monastery at Uddamlapura 
or Otantajiuri, a town of Bihar, which Heems to luivt* hetm at 
times the capital of tin'. hiUn- I’ulu kings. 'Fhi‘ famous 
monastery of Vikrama4ila which is said to hav(‘ iudutied it)7 
tomijles and six oolh'gt's was founded by Bhannapaia. It 
stood on a hill overlooking the right Imnk of the dangt'.s. 
Devapala, the most powerful of the Bfilas, wa.s zealous in the 
cause oi Buddhrsm. Of all the ITiIa kings, Mahipula 1 is 
best, reinemlxnasl, and the songs in his honour which need to 
be sung in many parts of Beng.-il until reeeul (init ;. are t,tiU 

-Idle Jrl.rr "fOns a ,U1<1 (hneh Belmr, 

Wnf m i '''■>■ N»h‘nda was n^stored after it waa 

Ihlladitya who luu] emigrated 
ftom Kau.saruhi m ilu^ 1 1 th year of .MaUipfthuleva. IliiV reign 

A Buddhism in Tiimt, 

A mission headed by Atisa from the Vikramasila monaHtery 
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in Magadha during the reign of ]SrayapS,la re-established 
Tibetan Buddhism. Several Buddhist mahavihdras were 
founded in Bengal notably those at Somapura (Pahadpur), 
Vajrayoginl (Vitoamapur), Mahasthan (Bogra) and Samatata 
(TipjDcra), 

Buddhism although deolim'ng in India flourished in the 
P&la dominions. The monasteries of Magadha were then 
crowded with thousands of residents. During the reigns 
of Dhatmajiala and Devapala, Dhiman and Vitapala, two 
artists of the tjmo, acquired the highest fame for tludr skill 
us painters, scaihflors and bronze-founders. During these 
reigns the Bcnigal scidpture reached its zenith. The sculiJ- 
turcs of Magaflha and Gauda became famous in India, Many 
Hindu and Buddhist stone images were carved. After the 
reign of Narayapapala the sciilpture of Bengal began to 
decline. No building of the Pala age appears to have survived ; 
but the' numerous groat tanks in tlio territories of the Palas, 
e.speeially in Diuajijur, testify to the intere.st taken by the 
kings in the execution of undertakings intended for the public 
benefit. All the Pala kings were zealous Buddhists, ready 
t.o bestow liberal ])atronago on learned teachej's and tho 
iHUudi’oii.s mouHstie conumuiities. DevapMa appointed Sar- 
vujfiuHauii, a fhuklhist teacher, as the head of the great 
monastery at Nalanda. Dharmapala, a man of exceptional 
('ii])aeity, is eredii(*<l with tlu^ merit of having been an ardent 
reformer of religion. Ills sueecssors wore devoted to d'aut.rie 
forms of Buddhism and onjoyod tho services of many pious 
mon. 

Ballalasona, a scion of the Sena dynasty founded by a 
clucl" named Kiunantadeva, was famous in tiu* traditional 
history of Bengal. He is credited with having re-organised 
tht3 caste-system and introduced the practice of Kulinism 
among Brahmans, Vaidyas and *Kayasthas. According to 
some he was tho founder of Gaud or Lakhnauti. All the 
Hcna kings w(‘re Brahmanical Hindus and therefore had a 
siMHiial reason for being hostile to the Buddhist Palas. Tlu'y 
hatl a keen interest in the mainteuancti of caste. The Hindu- 
ism of Ballalasona was of the I’antric kind. Ho is said to 
have sent numerous Brahmin misHionaries to Magadha and 
other places. Buddhism as an organiscid religion in Bihar 
ilccllnccl evidently due to tho destruction of the monasteries 
whieli were the real strongholds of the Buddhist teachers. 
Lak/fiuanasc'na, tho ruler of Mastom Bengal, was endowed 
with the excicptional personal qualities. His reign was 
remarkable for considerable literary activity and for h^ 
liberal patronage of Banskrit learning. An imitation of Kmi- 
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dasa’a Meghadiita by Dhoyi, tho couii“p'aefc of . 

was pubb'ahed. Jayadeva, thci famowa author nf tbt ^ '■* 
Oovinda soems to have lived in the reign of 
who wrote verses himaolf. Hia father Bellflliwiia wiw al«> 
an author. 



Section IX 

ANDHRA AND DRAVTDIAN 

The Andhras in the days of Candragupia Maurya and 
Megaathenes wete a Dravidian people and represented by a 
large population speaking the Tolugu language. They occu- 
pied the deltas or the Godavari and Ky^na. The Andhra 
country included 30 walled towns, numerous villages, and an 
army consisting of infantry, cavalry and elephants. The 
Andhra kings claimed to belong to the Satavahana family 
and many of them assumed the title of fSatakarni. The 
Andhrd; lang Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni posed himself as 
the chamihon of the Brahmanical Hinduism and Buddhism 
as against the creed of castcless foreigners e.g., Sakas, Pahlavas 
and others. He gi'atilied his Hindu sentiment by liberal 
donations to both Brahmins and Buddhists. It is interesting 
to note that although the Andhra kings were officially Brali- 
manioal Hindus, most of their rocordod donations wore made 
to Buddhist institutions. The Andhras were, an independent 
and civilised nation. The numerous and varied bronze and 
leaden coins of Yajfiato which formed tho currency of the 
eastern provinces were in use. Some of thesso coins bear tho 
figure of a ship which suggests tho inforonce that Yajuaiiri’s 
power was not confined to the land. Under them both 
Buddhism and Brahmanical Hinduism flourished. Almost 
all the Buddhist caves in the Deccan wore excavated, villages 
and lands being granted to defray the cost of their maintc;- 
nance, and to provide for tho sustenance of the monks who 
inhabited the oaves during the rainy season. The provision 
of new robes for these monks was scoured by the investment 
of funds in one of tho craft guilds. Tho Andhra kings per- 
formed many sacrifices including the Aivamedha, and Qavd- 
mayaTia and paid heavy dahsinds to the Braiimins. Tho 
worship of Siva was popular and also the cult of Ky^pa under 
the names of Samkaipana and Vasudeva, while Indra and 
Dharma were widely revered. There seems to have been no 
antagonism between tho two faiths, for tho followers of 
Brahmanism excavated several caves for Buddhist monks, 
while the foreigners like the Sakas and Abhiras freely em- 
braced either religion and assumed Hindu names. 

There were four classes of people at the time of the 
Andhras in western India, tho highest class being composed 
of the MahdratUs, the Mahdi)hojas and the Mahdsend^aUs. 
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The second class qomprisod botli officials and tion-offieiak. 
There were merchants, scribes, physloianR, oultimtora, gold- 
smiths, druggists, carpenters, gardeners, blaokamiths, fisher- 
men, head of a trade guild, etc. The mercantile and culti- 
vating classes were sub-divided into homeateads or families, 
the head of each was known as gfhapali or Kuiumhin. 

The ourrenoy of the country con8i8te?d' of karyapanas 
wliich wore both silver and copjfior, or tlie gold 

coins and Ku§aipi8 or silver eoina. Then* were many craft 
guilds, e.g., guilds of oil-pressers, hydraulic maohine-artisftnH, 
potters, weavers, guilds of bamboo -workers, corn'deak'i's, 
etc. All those guilda acted as banlts in widish money cmihl 
bo deposited at interest. Permanent (uulownu'ids stieh as 
those for religious purpoaos were publicdy prochiinic'd aiiri 
registered in the records of the town-a^si'inbly. 

There was a llourishnig foreign trade in western India. 
Ships from ihi* west piiled down the Rod Sea to Broach and 
the Malabar coast, which supplied the two groat inland martH 
of Paithau and Tagara and possibly visited tluv two harbonra 
of Sopfira and Kalyan. 

The Cola country was drained by the rivi'r Kaverl and 
comprised the districts of Triehinopoly and Tanjore. Cold- 
‘mnpddlmfi or the (bla-eount.ry stretched along the eaatorn 
coast from tho river Beuuar to tin* riv(*r Vellar and on tho 
west reaching to about the borders of Coorg. Tamil is m 
much the vernacular of the Colas as of the Pancjyaa and no 
clbar ethnical distinction can ho tlrawn between tiio peoplea 
rosining north and soutli of the Vellilru which is the. Houthern 
hunt of tho traditional Cola country. The kingdom of the 
Colas which was unknown to Panini, was familiar to Katya- 
yana and recognised by AiSoka as independent. poVt-s 

on the Coromandel or tho Cola coast cvnjoytid the benefit 
of active commerce with oust and west, 7’lu> Coin fii-cls 
boldly crossed tho Bay of Bengal to tho mouths of the Gangeai 
Icrawaddy as wc*Il as the Indian ocean to the islands of 
the Malaya archipelago. All kinds of goods imporU'tj into 
ilCTala or Malabar from Egypt found a ready markt>t in the 
Cola ooiintry, Tlio western ports drew a large part of tiu'ir 
HuppluiS of nicsrchandisi* from the markets of tin* naH(.('rn coast 
wluclj prodnecd gnnit quantith's of cotton gotnls. The 
prmcipai (!ola port was Kriviripadtlinam. It was OflOe a 
wealthy city containing a magnifieent palace of the king, 
the Oola kings were allcgeil to belong to the tribe of Tiraiyar 
or men of the sea. The Gohm were a very ancient people, 
^2 montionod in tho liook Edicts XX and J&II 
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The Pa^idya kingdom comprised the greater part of the 
modern Madura and Tinnevelly districts and also southern 
Tra van core. It was famous for skilled craftsmen, and 
families of eighteen guilds lived there. There existed a close 
cultural relationship and constant intercourse between south 
India and Ceylon, the notable centres of Buddhist learning 
being K.ave:i^attana, Madura and Kaftchipura. 

Early Tamil poetical literature supplies us with an 
interesting information of the ancient state of society. The 
Tamils had develojiod an advanced civilisation of their own. 
The i)revailing religion was demon-worship. The immi- 
grants from the north who settled at Madura and other cities 
tried to introduce Hindu notions of castes and cc'remonials. 
The aboriginal devil worship exposed to the persisttiut attacks 
of Jainism, Buddhism ancl Hinduism, was gradually forced 
into the background. In the Bandya country the decline of 
Jainism began in the 7th century A.T)., but the religion 
continued to flourish in Mysoj*o and the Docjc.an for some 
ages after that time. Slavery was unknown among the 
ancient Tamils. The Tamil land had the good fortunci to 
possess three prooibus commodities, viz., i)e 2 )per, pcairl, and 
beryl. The pearl fishery of 'the southern sea attracted a 
crowd of foreign merchants. The pepper fetched an enormous 
price in Euroi)ean markets. The uoryl was grc'atly esteemed 
both by the Indians and the Tiomaus. Tlit^ 'Tamil states 
maintained powerful navies. 

The Augustan age of Tamil literature may bo placed in 
the first three centuries of the Christian era. Poetry, music, 
drama, painting and sculpture wore cultivated with sucoess. 
The jilays are said to have boon of two kimls; the Tamil or 
indigenous and Aryan or northern. 

The Pallavas are believed to have risen to prominence 
before the middle of the 4th century A.I). The Pallava 
kings performed A^vamedha sacrifices. 

The fine exam 2 )les of Pallava architecture are to be found 
at Conjeevaram, Mahabalipnram, Triohinopoly, Tanjoro and 
Puclakottai. The Pallava architeciiure may be divided into 
two groups: the rockout and structural. The remarkable 
feature of this architooturo is the high quality of the figure 
sculpture which adorns both the rmy,^ipaa (pavilions) and 
rathaa ov monolithic temples. 

The Chillukyas claimed to bo a race of Rajputs from the 
north, who im 2 )oscd their rule ujioii the Dravidiau inhabitants 
of the Deccan tableland. Pulakosin I, a Ohalukya king, is 
said to have assorted lus claim to a paramount position by 
celebrating an A6vamodha, During the time of the OhMukyas 
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a large frosoo painting in cave T at AjantA ia of the highwt 
value as a landmark in the history of pictorial art* 

During the two centuries of the rule of the early Ch&lttkya 
dynasty of Vatapi, Buddhism, although still infiwmtial, wiw 
slowly declining and sufToring gradual »upc*r»ef«inn hy its 
competitors, Jainism and Brahiaanioal Hinduism, 'fin' {’an- 
ranic forms of Hfndtiisra grew in jmpularity. Evtwywhen* 
elaborate temples dedicated to Vii?nu, Siva or (tther met«lin<r« 
of Pauranio pantheon were oreeted. The orihodtjx lUnthiH 
borrowed from tin nr Buddhist and Jain rivals the praotb'e 
of exroavating cave temples j one of the earliest temple** of 
this kind is tl\ai. intuh' at Badanii in honour of Vianu. Jainfem 
was specially popular in the southern Maratha <‘(nintiy^. 1111 * 
religion of Zoroaster was iuirodneed into Tiulia during tire 
8th oentury A.D. reign uf Krishna I, a lififtrakftt* 

king, is ra(nnornl)te for the exoo.ution of the moat marVeUous 
are.hitectxirai freak in India. The Kailftsa monoUthio temple 
at EUora is the most cxte-ixsivo and sumptuous of the roek*. 
out shrines. 

. Under the Ra^trakfitas much bitterness was mtrodueed 
into the wars of this i)eriod by the hostility between the rival 
rcligiotis, dainism and orthodox Hinduism. Under them 
Sanskrit literature of the artiiiciul type was liberally en» 
ooui’agod, VikramaAka oonsJdorod his achievement suffi- 
ciontjy notable to justify him in establishing a new ora running 
from A.D. il)7(), called after his name, VijAane^vara, tho 
author of Mitak^ara, th(< chief authority of Hindu Law outside 
Jknigal, and tho celebrated jurist of ids time, used to livo in 
the capital city of Vikramaiika* 

In A.D. 1167 Southern India was marked by a religious 
revolution eiTecUHl by a revival of the cult of 6iva and the 
foundation of a now soot e.alled tho Lingayat. Tho members 
of irho Lingayat sect were numerous in the Kanarose districts. 
They worHhi])]) 0 ({ iSiva in his phallic foiun, rejected the autho- 
rity of the V<xlas, disbcliovod in tho doctrine of ri'-birtli, 
objeoted to child marriage, appr*oved of the rc>-marnag(' of 
mdows and cherished an intense aversion to Bralinuns. 

[ lie growth of this new S('ot which secured many adlu'rinits 
among the trading ehiHSf'H cheeked the progress of Buddhism 
and Jainism. 

During tlw twelfth and tlurttamth eenturios IToysala 
ohieis attained conHiderabh' power in Mysore* During tho 
early ytmrs of the reign of the first notablo Hoysala prince 
named Bittideva, Jain religion enjoyed high favour under 
tho protection of his minister and tho damaged Jain temples 
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were restored. The king was eonyerted to Vai^navism under 
the influence of the celebrated reformer Eamanuja who 
received his education at Kafloi, The well-known philosopher 
lived at Srirahgam during the rei^ of Adhirajendra. He 
had to leave it owing to the hostility of the king who was 
a Saiya, After liis death, Ramanuja came back to fci- 
rangam where he resided till his death. The magniflcent 
buildings at Belur and Halebid amply testify to his zeal and 
good taste, He assumed the name of Visnuvardhana or 
Vianu. 

During the reign of the YMava king Ramaohandra, the 
celebrated Sanskn't writer Hemadri jiopularly known as 
Hemadpant flourished. He devoted himself mainly to the 
systematic redaction of Hindu religious practices and obser- 
vances and compiled important works on Hindu Sacred Law, 

From the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. onwards the intellectual 
centres were shifted to south India. The Buddhist monas- 
teries at Amaravati, Jageyyapeta, and Hagarjunikonda in the 
lower Kri^na valley became the meeting places of all the 
earlier Buddhist sects. Nagarjuna, the powerful Buddhist 
dialectician, Buddhadatta, JBuddhaghosa and Dharmapala, 
the three notable Buddhist commentators, Kumarilabliatia, 
the famous exponent of Fummmdrrim, Sankar^oarya, the 
founder of Advaita School of Yedanta, and Kfilakacarjra, the 
distinguished Jain teacher, were all the great ccdobritios of 
south India and best roprosontatives of Indian thouglit. 
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ICuuidriiabhalln, 21, 30 
Kurupaheftla, 10 


LuigSyat Baft, 29 
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Madras, 1 , 
Madura, 28 "" 
Magadlift, 10, 13, 24 
Mababalipuram, 28 
Mahavlra, 11 
Maliftetliaua, 24 
Maldpfdo, 23 
Mainputl, 1 
Makkhali Gosala, 1 1 
Mathura, 1 
Minton, 3 
Moggallana, 11 
Moliciitjodaro, 2 
Moluiia, 12 
Mousloruin, 1 


ITandovaooa, 11 
Narmada, 1 
Nagarjuno, 19, 30 

!N'agarjunikoij.d®'> 1*1 

NSgananda, 22 
NlUanda, 13, 23 
Narayftuap5Ja, 24 
Noo-Mitraa, 18 
Nolloro, 1 
NesEdoa, 9 
Niewai, 1 
Nirvana, 18 
Niaka, a 

Oriaso, 19 

Poithan, 27 
PaUovos, 28 
Potaftjali, 21 
Proaenalit, 13 
Priyadar^ika, 22 
Pudokoitoi, 28 
Pukkuaos, 9 
Pulakosin I, 28 
Pfijjmi, 27 
Patahputra, 14 

BathakSras, 9 
Ratnavali, 22 
Bajagaha, 10, 11 
Bamaoandra, 30 
Bamanuja, SO 
Ba^trakOtas, 29 

Sahoratae, 18 
Sokas, 29 
Saka-Kuganoa, 18 



4.^ . iva, 24 

Hamntaia, 24 
Samudroguxtta, 20 
Sadklia4ataka, 12 
BnAkorEoaryo, 30 
Sarvajfta^anfci, 24 
Batamana, 8 
Qatkhan(jiagama, 21 
Sariputta, 11 
SatakarniB, 18 
Bavotthi, 10 
SUabhodra, 22 
Sirimoghavanna, 20 
Sivtt, 29 
Sonmjtura, 24 
Bopara, 27 
Sildra, 4, 7 
Sumerian, 3 
SuAga, 10 
Siirya, 10 
Sfiryaaiddharita, 21 

Tagara, 27 
Tanjore, 28 
Tapo, 12 

Tokicohaaaslra, 13 
Tlrabhukti, 21 

XJddandapura, 28 
Ujjain, 10 
llmuHVali, 19 
Uruvi'lu, 11 
Uttarapatho, 17 

VatSail, 11 
Vaifiya, 4, 7 
Vojrayogint, 24 
Vulablii, 2t 
Vaaubanclliu, 20 
Voraliamthira, 20 
Vasula, 20 
Vaaudova, 20 
Vata[n, 29 
Voinauika gods, 10 
Vonttfi, 9 
Vidarhlia, 10 
Vidoha, 10 
VijfiaiieAvara, 29 
Vikmimiada, 23 
Vikromat'iku, 29 
Vltniiaia, 24 
Viwu, 29 
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